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Why the U.S. Has So re Labor at) ee 


“fien} By Rev. Robert F. Allen, S.T.L. 


Director, Department of Social Action, 
Archdiocese of Detroit 


ANY OF OUR European friends 

must sometimes wonder why 
so much trouble exists today in 
U.S. labor-management relations. 
Perhaps their various forms of 
governmental control, and the pre- 
sence of Christian or Catholic trade 
unions counter-balancing their secu- 
lar unions, have obscured or miti- 
gated their problems in comparison 
to ours. But they must remember 
that because of the religious and 
political atmosphere in our country, 
it is not possible to have separate 
Catholic trade unions. 

In the relations of our secular 
unions there has developed a quasi- 
juridical process, the collective bar- 
gaining method, for negotiating con- 
tracts controlling wages, hours and 
working conditions. Also, to promote 
and protect the rights of both in- 
dustry and labor, it has been neces- 
sary to enact state and federal laws 
to regulate and control their func- 
tions. 





Labor legislation is a comparative 
youngster in relation to the other 
mem ers of the family of federal 
jurisprudence. As in any civil law, 
its weaknesses and loopholes are 
accentuated when applied to practi- 
cal cases, such as the recent steel 
deadlock. Many times the 80 day 
cooling off period, as prescribed un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act, has had 
favorable results. But there was 
nothing to prevent the resumption 
of the strike after this period ex- 
cept through an Act of Congress. 
Thus, if the steel workers had 
resumed their strike after their 
January 26 deadline, President Ei- 
senhower would have presented the 
results of his fact-finding Board 
to Congress and asked them to pass 
legislation to end the crisis. Such 
action was not necessary because 
neither the steel industry nor the 
union want any form of govern- 
ment intervention. Such control 
would mean a freeze on wages, 
prices and profits with the federal 
government running the steel mills. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT legisla- 
tion has resulted from the efforts 
of both sides, particularly labor, to 
remove the obstacles and restric- 
tions which have hampered their 
progress since our industrial revolu- 
tion began around the turn of the 
century. 

In its attempts to organize and 
help protect the worker from the 
power and greed of management, 
the labor movement was continually 
Testricted by court injunctions and 
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Laws still haven't re- j 
sulted in justice for all. 
) A labor expert tells us 
why. 


legal niceties. There was some small 
assistance, but it was not until the 
Wagner Act (1935) was declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 
in 1937, that the unions finally 
received any solid governmental 
sanction and protection. This Act 
gave the unions the legal right to 
organize and bargain collectively in 
addition to listing unfair labor 
practices for the employer. 

THE WAGNER ACT thus gave 
the unions the foothold they needed 
to secure their natural and legal 
rights from industry. With this 
added strength, the unions were 
not hesitant in flexing their new 
muscles, and they grew rapidly in 
membership and power. No one will 
deny this power was abused. It was 
evident, for example, in John L. 
Lewis’ defiance of Presidential au- 
thority and the spirit of patriotism 





when he called strikes in the coal 
industry during World War II, and 
again in November, 1946. 

Such actions aroused adverse pub- 
lic opinion and influenced Congress 
to prepare new labor laws for the 
post-war period. The final argument 
for the new labor regulations was 
furnished in 1946. The unions pro- 
moted numerous strikes in an at- 
tempt to regain for the workers 
their share of the enormous profits 
made by industry during the war 
while the worker’s wages remained 
frozen. 

In the Fall of 1946, when the 
principal work of the new Congress 
was to consider new labor legis- 
lation, there was fearful speculation 
that Congress would be persuaded 
to go to the opposite extreme in 
its action. When the Taft-Hartley 
bill was passed, over Truman’s veto, 
many people close to the scene fore- 
saw the troubles which would be 
present in future relations between 
labor and management. 

Labor immediately reacted to this 
“employer” Act in the same way 
the employers did to the “union” 
Act twelve years previous. Many 
felt that this bill was too drastic 
and radical, like “burning down the 
house to get rid of the rats.” 

THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, an 
amendment to the Wagner Act, 
while keeping the rights of unions, 
also listed unfair labor practices for 
the union, outlawed the closed shop, 
and made secondary boycotts not 
only illegal, but subject to fine. An 
unusual feature of this law was that 
if a state labor law was more strin- 
gent and restrictive than the Taft- 
Hartley law, the state law would 
take precedence over it. In all of 
our federal laws this is the only 
instance of such reversal of author- 
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ity. An example of this is the hotly 
contested issue of the “right - to. 
work” laws which to date have been 
adopted in 18 of our 50 states 
This type of legislation provides that 
no one can be deprived of employ- 
ment because of membership or non. 
membership in a labor union. The 
proponents of such legislation make 
much of the “sacred right of a per- 
son to work.” 


THERE IS no question that in our 
present labor laws the pend 
has swung from one extreme 
another, and it remains for 
present and future legislators 
bring this into balance. Revisic 
and amendments to the Taft- 
ley Act must be made to achi 
this. But it will have to be d 
by careful thought and conside: 
impartial action on the part of # 
members of Congress. They m 
remember that the government m 
be the counter-balance, the advist 
and in no way a dictatorial con 
ler. Labor and industry are big 
important institutions in the ed 
nomic and social life of our count; 
and cannot become the pawns 
political machinations, but must 
assisted and their weak poin 
strengthened by fair, equitable lab 
legislation. 


Strikers listen thoughtfully to a u 
leader’s speech. With both Mane 


ment and Labor fighting to 
everything they can, the balance | 
power swings back and forth as lay 
are passed which favor first one 
then the other. Many people 
suffer until we have laws 

are fair and just to all. 


Cover and article pictures: Courtesy of Ti 
Spina, The Detroit Free Press 
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She was filthy, starving, 


and in rags, 


but she wouldn't come back. 


The ECHO ANSWERED: 


E HAD BEEN on the road since 

5 a.m. Nearly six hours later, 
as we reached a Buddhist village, 
we still had not eaten. 

“‘Let’s stop here for breakfast,” 
I said to my caravan and the four 
orphans and Cathechist who were 
with me eagerly set to work. They 
unloaded the two pack horses, put 
all of the animals to pasture and 
went to look for firewood. 

Two of them I told to go into 

the village to buy some vegetables 
and, if possible, meat. “If you can’t 
find any meat, get fish, even dry 
fish,”’ I called as they started down 
the road. 
‘ While the others finished their 
chores I sat down on a horse blanket 
under a leafy tree and began to 
read my breviary while I chased 
the flies away with a holy card. In 
spite of my concentration I half- 
saw, half-felt that a woman had 
come out of the jungle and was 
slowly approaching. I continued my 
reading until I heard her whisper, 
“Your Excellency.” 

I could not help showing my 
surprise. “‘How do you know me?” 

“Oh, you don’t recognize me,” 
she said in a disappointed voice. 

I LOOKED more closely and her 
face and movements did seem vague- 
ly familiar. She was a sorry sight. 
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Covered only by dirty rags, her 
disheveled hair covered most of 
her face and stuck to it with per- 
spiration. It was obvious that she 
had not been near water in many 
days. One sleeve of her dress was 
completely gone and the other was 
torn so that her elbow showed 


‘through. Her skirt hardly reached 


her knees and it was so soiled that 
it was impossible to determine the 
original color. In her arms she held 
a little girl, completely naked. The 


“child rested against her shoulder. 


“Your Excellency, don’t you re- 
cognize me? I’m Mibie. I used to 
look after your chickens in Mong- 
lin.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mibie. Poor Mibie. I 
hardly recognized you, you are s0 
thin. How did you get into such a 
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By Most Rev. 
F. Guercilena, PIME 


state? Why did you run away from 
the Mission?”’ 

The poor mother began to cry and 
her tears came in torrents while she 
kept her eyes on the ground. I stood 
up and approached to caress the 
child, but she was so dirty that I 
only put a finger on her. 

Finally, without answering, she 
pleaded, ‘‘I need something to eat. 
I’m starving.” 

“Of course. Wait until the boys 
have finished preparing the meal 
and then we will eat together. 
But first, you must tell me why 
you ran away. I sent my boys into 
the jungle to look for you for 
three days. Where did you hide?” 

SHE HUNG HER HEAD and I 
recalled her past. Mibie had an 
unfortunate temperament. Even 
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The ‘Bishop of the Jungles” regularly 
covers his large Burmese diocese on 
horseback. He frequently has unusual 
adventures...such as the one he 
relates here. 


though she was very generous at 
times, she was proud and obstinate 
and it was not easy to get along 
with her. When she was only thirty, 
she asked for a divorce because she 
said her husband was beating her. 

The elders of the village granted 
the divorce but, since she had 
asked for it, she was fined $5.00. 
In order to pay the fine, she had 
to sell her only jewels: two silver 
bracelets. Her two boys were given 
to her former husband but she re- 
ceived her recently-born baby girl. 
She was completely destitute and 
had no place to go nor any means 
of supporting herself. She came to 
the Mission to ask for help and, in 
exchange for board and lodging, I 
hired her to look after the chickens 
we were raising for the orphanage. 
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Bishop Guercilena arrives at his des- 
tination, changes from riding clothes 
to episcopal robes, and distributes 
sweets to the children waiting to greet 
him. These little girls are in dresses 
native to their section of Burma. 


WHAT'RE THEY SAYING? 
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| feel great! And. Anacin doesn’t 
upset my stomach.”’ 


















I instructed her in the Catholic 
Faith but she refused to be bap- 
tized. 

“T ‘believe what you say, Father, 
but if you baptize me, I won’t be 
able to find a husband.” And that 
ended it although she did allow me 
to baptize her child. 

LATER she ran away and now, 
finally, she managed to tell me why. 
It was all because of a smoke. And 
in a way, I was partly responsible. 
One day, for a special treat, I 
gave some tobacco to her and the 
woman who was looking after the 
pigs. The other took more than her 
share, Mibie said, and they had a 
big fight and tore each other’s hair. 
That afternoon Mibie left the mis- 
sion with her baby and her only 
possession, a blanket which I had 
given her. For the first couple of 
weeks she had made a living by 
cutting and selling firewood. Then, 
becoming exhausted and undernour- 
ished, she had started to beg. Roam- 
ing from village to village, she had 
fallen into her present state of star- 
vation and despair. The blanket she 
had sold to an opium smoker for 
fifty cents and now she had nothing. 

“Come back to the mission, Mibie,” 
I urged. 

“No, I won’t come back.” 

“‘Mibie, think of your child. I 
have condensed milk and medicines. 
She will get well again.” 


NO, I'LL NEVER GO BACK,” 

“Be sensible, Mibie, I'll give you 
a letter to bring back. You'll be well 
received. You'll be given food and 
shelter.” 

“No, I won’t go _ back,” she 
answered stubbornly. 

By this time the rice was ready 
to eat and so I ceased arguing as 
we all sat on the grass to eat our 
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scanty meal of rice and sardines. 
Mibie squatted next to me and had 
her first meal in God knows how 
many days. The Catechist and my 
orphans all joined me. in encouraging 
her to go back to the mission, but 
to no avail. Finally, the boys 
gathered up all the remaining food 
and gave it to her. She placed it 
in a small sack hanging from her 
neck. 

I gave her some medicines for the 
child and said, “Let me give her 
a blessing.” ; 


MY BOYS UNDERSTOOD that I - 


wanted to follow the Church’s cus- 
tom of confirming dying children 
and brought me some holy oil. 
There, under the leafly tree, just 
slipping a stole over my shirt, I 
confirmed the child who was ob- 
viously destined to die before too 
long. 

By then it was 2 p.m. and we 
loaded our pack horses and started 
on our way with sadness in our 
hearts. Even my orphans were silent. 

Without a word and with her 
head bent down, Mibie began to 
walk along the path away from us. 
Crying silently, she disappeared into 
the jungle. As the trees finally hid 
her from view I stood up in my stir- 
rups and, almost instinctively, I 
circled my mouth with my hands 
and shouted as loudly as I could. 
“Mibie, come back. Come to the 
mission. If you don’t, you'll die of 
starvation.” 

Over the jungle, my voice echoed 
back, “‘ . . . die of starvation.” 

I could not help but shed a tear 
for the jungle was then silent. 
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By FATHER BILL, PIME 


What can a priest do when he tinds t 


elo) nd girls 


wrong t 


poke f 


The Nationa 


7 held representotive 
r ry 

Catnolic Vecency 
Reading Program 


As we talked, my 


probiem dissolved, tor he described a 
pian that was so easy and that oftered 
o many benefits that | wondered why 
adn t tried it betore 

Today, because of The National 
Catholic Decency in Reading Program 
| have a chance to screen the reading 
material that comes into my parish; to 
put the magazines | approve of into 
homes here. It is a great help in pre 


venting my people from wasting their 


time on magazines casually picked up 
somewhere. Because they have some 


thing worthwhile to read, they are a 
lot less likely to read the magazines 
uld never 


which sho be published, much 


less read 
bf d * 
Pastors 
nvifed to write 
E. Boston Blvd 
information 


When ! pray, | talk to God: when | 
Roe Meer Mi eel 


faced _ with a similar 
a wholic Ll 


Detroit 2 


St. Augustine 
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You can’t tell 

a missioner’s age 
by gray hair, by 
posture or by 
wrinkles. 


But look at his socks! 


SNEAKY WAYS 
of 
TELLING AGE 


wes I WAS A BOY I used to 
think that missionaries were 


emaciated, worn-out men... pale 
heroes who carried on their faces 
the scars of a continuous, patient, 
self-sacrificing battle for God. Since 
joining the troops myself, however, 
I’ve found that missionaries usually 
have a healthy complexion and it 
takes quite a while to wear them out. 

It is nearly impossible for the 
average person to figure out how 
old these men are. I know because 
I made numerous mistakes when I 
first came to Toungoo (Burma). 
One missionary who had only a 
touch of gray had been in the 
missions 20 years; another was 
quite a bit grayer but he’d been 
there only 11 years. The Bishop 
was completely white but his pos- 
ture was so erect that I’d never 
have guessed that he had been in 
Burma for 40 years. 
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The only one whose age I guessed 
was a lay brother and that was 
because I’d read in a mission maga- 
zine about his celebrating his fif- 
tieth year in the missions. But, 
after many mistakes, I finally fig- 
ured out a system for telling age. 
If you want to know how old a 
missionary Father is, don’t look at 
his hair, or his wrinkles, or his 
posture; look at his socks (only 
don’t let him see you)! They serve 
as two beacons and, like the history 
of ancient times, have three epochs: 
the golden age, the silver age and 
the iron age. Let me illustrate: 

IN THE GOLDEN AGE, a mis- 
sionary father is well supplied with 
clothes; his mother has seen to that. 
In fact, she has probably made 
the socks herself so they’ll last. 
They are sleek and black, fit snugly 
around the feet and are often held 
up by a pair of strong garters. 
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When you get a 
chance, take a good 
look at Father's 
socks. (But don’t let 
him see you.) 


| But, after about ten years, the 
' socks pass into the silver age, a 
_ very laborious age because there’s 
a lot of mending to do. Out of four 


‘socks, it is probably possible to ° 


| still have two, what with patching 
| the heels and so forth. In fact, 
| the socks don’t have too poor an 
appearance. 

But then comes the iron age when 
the missionary, who’s tired of sewing 
‘and patching, loses patience and 
‘lets the water burst the dikes. Then 

you'll see a sock which has lost 
its mate and, with resignation, takes 
another, be it ever so unmatched. 
In this age the socks have gone 
limp, the garters are gone, there 
is no one left alive to provide 
clothes and the missionary has many 
other things on his mind besides 
socks. So, the poor socks drift into 
the age of iron and neglect. 

CONCLUSION: If a missionary’s 

socks are nice and snug, he’s not 
past 35. If they aren’t so nice 
but can still get by, he’s not past 
45. If they look pitiful and have 
holes like slots in poorboxes, then 
it’s time for an old-age pension and 
retirement. 

Now that I’ve told you this se- 

cret, don’t go running around tell- 


ing everyone, or, when you come- 


to visit us, the old fathers will 
likely get the loan of a pair of socks 
from a missionary who just arrived 
the year before. The old dislike 
being old and always try to appear 
young; they never tell anyone their 
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ages. If you ask them, as I once 
asked one, you are apt to get the 
curt reply I got, “I don’t know 
how old I am or how long I’ll live; 
I want to live in this world just 
as long as the Lord allows.” 

I am telling you this because you 
might think that the easiest way to 
learn a missionary’s age is to ask 
him. But I can assure you that it 
is easy to get fooled. Missionaries, 
in general, have a gay spirit and 
are quite apt to kid a little. Oh, I 
don’t mean that you shouldn’t be- 
lieve them! But if you should ask 
their age, I suggest you ask, “‘Fa- 
ther, would you kindly show me 
your birth certificate — with the 
Mayor’s signature on it!” 


By 
CLEMENT 
VISMARA, 

PIME 





Wanted—50,000 Brick 


at $1.00 per brick 


I te YEARS of worry and work 
it is a thrill to see Maryglade 
finally being built. The walls of the 
college, which will be the PIME 
Major Seminary, are going up at 
406 Stoddard Road in Memphis, 
Michigan, 40 miles from Detroit. 
But great disappointment accom- 
panies this joy for, as it looks now, 
the seminary will have no Chapel. 
There isn’t enough money for it. The 
sacrifices of countless generous souls 
have combined to make Maryglade 
possible, but more sacrifices are 
needed if Maryglade is to have its 
Heart. 

Before a man becomes a mission- 
ary he must have much training and 
a deep spiritual strength that he can 
acquire only by long hours of prayer 
and meditation at the foot of the 
Altar. This is why the Chapel is 
really the Heart of a Seminary and 
why it is tragic that the PIME 
Missionaries’ seminary must be built 
without one...unless they can raise 
$50,000. This means that many, 
many people must give a little. 


If you haven’t contributed to Mary- 
glade, can you afford “a brick a month 
at $1.00 each ?” Or, if this is impossi- 
ble, even one brick. If you don’t, who 
will? 

For over 100 years the PIME 
Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul 
have worked exclusively in mission 
fields. Because we are a foreign mis- 
sion society, we are not supported 
at home by parishes, schools etc. We 
must rely entirely on our friends 
and appeals by mail. 

Since the PIME Missionaries have 
been in the U.S. less than 15 years, 
we don’t have the large circle of 
friends that many Societies do. 
However, many American boys have 
shown an eagerness for missionary 
work and are in the PIME Minor 
Seminary. It is now necessary to 
build them a Major Seminary so 
that they may continue their studies. 

AT MARYGLADE, young men will 
be trained in the higher studies of 
philosophy and theology. Soon Amer- 
ican missionaries— American am- 
bassadors — will be going out to all 
the far-flung corners of the globe. 
Their job will be to continue the 


Despite the winter 
weather the builders 
continue to work. 

The college is expected 
to be completed by 


June. 
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for the Chapel? 


work of Christ, save countless souls, 
comfort the people and treat their 
illnesses, raise their standard of 
living and stem the tide of Commun- 
ism by educating the people. In all 
these ways the missionaries will also 
be making the world a better place 
for you and your children. 

These young men are willing to 
give their lives, can you help give 
them a Chapel? The seminarians 
will be praying there daily, remem- 
bering you and all their benefactors 
in their prayers. 

Those who would like to be Found- 
ers ($360 or more) will have a memo- 
rial with their name on a marble 
plaque. Those who buy at least 10 


ask those who have not yet contributed to the Seminary: Can you give a few bricks 





bricks will have their names re- 
corded in a golden book which will 
remain forever inside the Chapel 
altar. 

We will be waiting to hear from 


you. We need your help... or 
Maryglade will not have a Chapel. 

















Who will 
build it for him 
if you don't? 














MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 

















21 E. Boston Bivd.; Detroit 2, Michigan 
Dear Father, | would like to help build the Maryglade Chapel. 













am enclosing $ 


would like to donate $ every month for a year. 


(please print) 





Zone State 


donations are tax deductible. 


St. John the Baptist 
Church after the Sol- 
emn High Mass in 
honor of the 25th 
anniversary of his 
Ordination. 


aa eae of friends and dig- 
nitaries in Columbus, Ohio, 
honored Rev. James Bregola, PIME, 
recently as he celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of his ordination. A 
Solemn High Mass and reception 


Before leaving for Africa as lay 
consulted with Fr. James Meade, W.F. 


were held at St. John the Baptist) 
Church. 


After ordination in 1934, Fr 
Bregola received a Doctorate Degree 
in Theology at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome. He was then sent 
to Kaifeng to teach Theology to 
Chinese seminarians. The Commu- 
nists stopped his work after 16 
years of teaching and he was ex-_ 
pelled from China. 


He asked to be sent to another 
mission country but the Superior 
General assigned him to teach at 
the PIME Seminary in Ohio. In 
addition to a full teaching sched 
he has devoted much time to organ- 
izing Mission Guilds to help support 
the SS. Peter and Paul Mission 
Seminary. 


missionaries these five young nu 


The girls are “graduates” of Regi 
Africae House in Washington, D.C., which celebrates its first anniv 

next month. Under the direction of the White Sisters, the school is anot 
effort on the part of the Church to train young lay people ta work in 
missions. 





‘The sacred Mt. Fujiyama that rises 12,395 splendorous feet above the sea, 
only 60 miles west of Tokyo, has become synonymous with the captivating 
Menery that is found in Japan. Except for the northern part, the island 
has a mild climate and is always green. The gentle, courteous people are 


great lovers of beauty and have done much with flowers and gardens to 
enhance the already inspiring landscape. 
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peacefully and frugally. While the 


cities are booming with modern inventions, time seems to stand still in 
the country. The farmer, the fisheyman, the old man carrying his grand- 


Mee Med sfes ee alt 


Village boys rest after 
carrying a float in a local 
parade during a religious 
celebration. The people love 
celebrations. 


ar Ne 
a 
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Native and foreign sisters observe 
Japanese customs in their efforts 
to draw the people to Christ. The 
Church is growing but is far from 
strong in Japan. 


, 


oer Te eee ye 


Carrying books Japa 
fashion, children walk 
clogs along a gravel 
The country is 99 per ¢ 
literate. 








CM MME tM ha MTT aa) 
rice and chopsticks, but the struggle is 


eM CMe art Ma Mara) SALT: lee OMS Lg 
ties and their active Western way of think or feel, the people are always 
Pe RR BUR eee kind and extremely courteous to each 
ele LC other and to foreigners. 


See ee Me CM 
1 sisters meet the parents and make converts. Japan has free schooling but 
Me eM Me at: ee dT eee os) ee 
dren get to know the missionaries and are taught a few prayers. 


Fo 
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Every Japanese 
woman is expec- 
ted to be an 
expert flower 
arranger. These 
two learn ona 


hillside. 


In the cities most ae - 
women wear e, 


ca . Western clothes. 


. 


ae fi FOSGET THE GIRLS! 
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Most of the Japanese do not want to forget their own customs and, indeed, 
it would be a loss to civilization if they did. Here a group of women perform 
the beautiful and ancient tea ceremony. 


This elaborate 
coiffure is still 
a favorite 

with the girls. 


Bridge parties 
didn't originate 

in the U.S. 
Japanese ladies 
have been getting 
together for cards, 
dominoes and 
games 

for centuries. 





I T HE ELDERLY MAN with 

the long white beard grasped 
the veranda railing with a shaking 
hand as he faced his accuser. Al- 
) though he said nothing, the muscles 
Sof his jaw worked nervously and 
"his face turned a dark red as he made 
a supreme effort to control his 
- feelings. 

The old woman in front of him 
continued her barrage of loathsome 
insults. Anyone else would have 
defended himself but not Bishop 
Lanfranconi who, through years of 
self discipline, had controlled his 
hot blood and short temper until 
‘he seemed another St. Francis 
- deSales. 

But I didn’t feel I could stand 
‘by and hear my Bishop insulted 
ed I tried to speak in his defense. 
' He silenced me and, with a wave of 
his hand, sent me to my room. The 
raging woman was the mother of a 
young man Bishop Lanfranconi had 
engaged as a catechist and sent to 
care for the people in a distant 
village of his Burmese Diocese. 
Word was received that the cate- 
chist had been killed and now, in 
the presence of many onlookers, 
his mother accused the Bishop of 
his death and insulted him in in- 
numerable ways. 

THE BISHOP kept his temper 
| and later it was discovered that the 
young man was not dead at all. In 
the 13 years I lived with His Excel- 
lency I saw many examples of such 
heroic self-control. 

It is not surprising that he had so 
much influence in his diocese of 
Toungoo (Burma) where he had 
been stationed since he first came 
_there as a young PIME priest in 
| 1912. In addition to convert work, 
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Why Were the Saints, Saints ? 

‘Because they were cheerful when it was 
difficult to be cheerful; 

Patient when it was difficult to be patient, 
and 

Because they pushed on when they wanted 
to stand still, and 

Kept silent when they wanted to talk, and 

Were agreeable when they wanted to be 
disagreeable. 

That was all.’’ 





he applied much energy to the train- 
ing of native seminarians and cate- 
chists. He helped open a _ leper 
colony and established a printing 
press which printed books in the 
local language, Ghebba. He was a 
fluent writer in this language and 
composed two textbooks for the 
training of catechists. 

In order to raise the standard of 
living of the poor people of his 
diocese, he became the first to in- 
troduce the silk industry to Burma 
and to build an oven for baking 
bread commercially. His many ac- 
complishments were recognized in 
1937 when he was. consecrated 
Bishop of Toungoo. 


HIS CALVARY really began three 
years later when the Japanese in- 
vaded Burma. All of his missionaries 
were placed in concentration camps 
but he managed to escape into the 
thick jungle with a native Karen 
boy who was to be his faithful 
companion for four years. They 
constantly had to shift from place 
to place to avoid patrolling Japanese 
troops. His “episcopal palace’”’ con- 
sisted of one bamboo mat for the 
floor and another for the roof. To 
eat, the two fished in small rivers 
and trapped birds. They lived in 


constant fear of both the Japanese 
and wild animals. Fortunately no 
one discovered their hide-out. 

At the end of the war, the Bishop 
emerged to find his diocese com- 
pletely devastated, his people dis- 
persed, his churches destroyed, his 
schools and orphanages closed. In 
the days after the war, the situation 
became worse as the civil war for 
independence grew and marauding 
bandits and soldiers caused even 
greater ruin. 


WITH IMMENSE PATIENCE, per- 
severance and determination, Bishop 
Lanfranconi rebuilt his diocese, re- 
opened the schools and orphanages 
and built a large seminary. He 
would never lose a moment of time 
and yet he would cordially converse 
with any visitor, no matter how 
pressing his duties. His ideal was 
to please others as much as possible. 

He quietly mortified himself in 
many ways. In honor of St. Joseph 
and Our Lady he would never eat 
fruit on Wednesday or Saturday. 
He unfailingly made a day of recol- 
lection once a month and kept a 
weekly hour of adoration. He never 
mentioned these good practices to 
me but his silent example would 
have attracted even the most luke- 
warm priest. It certainly worked 
with me. 

A few years after His Excellency 
became Bishop, he stopped smoking. 
He had been a heavy smoker and 
in Burma everyone from 2 years 
old on, including the women, smoke, 
so this was a tremendous sacrifice. 

AROUND LARGE FEASTS when 
there were hundreds of peniten 
coming for confession, he would 
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keep from falling asleep in the 
confessional by sticking his legs 
with a needle or else remaining 
on his knees. 

When he was on tour of his 
many villages I would sometimes 
send his mail along with people who 
happened to be heading in his di- 
rection. There is no mail service at 
all in the hills. Since his tours lasted 
three or fours weeks, it is only 
human that he would be anxious 
to see his mail. Yet, sometimes, 
the Bishop arrived home without 
having even opened the letters. 
This mortification of one’s natural 
curiosity may be understood only 
by a few but it is a great one. 

His efforts were so_ successful 
that the Catholics in his diocese 
doubled from 25,000 to 50,000. 
His native clergy had increased to 
25 priests and he had completed 
the plans to divide the diocese and 
turn the better developed half over 
to the native clergy (this is the 
usual practice of PIME Missionaries 
who always continue to push into 


other areas once a mission is de- 


veloped). But God’s plans were 
different. 


SUFFERING from a disease the 
Burmese doctors could not diagnose, 
the PIME Superior General ordered 
him to the motherhouse in Milan, 
Italy, for a thorough examination. 
The doctors confirmed what was 
already suspected...cancer of the 
liver. When His Excellency was told 
about his condition, he begged to 
be allowed to return to Burma and 
spend his last days with his Chris- 
tians there. But the doctors still 
had hopes of saving his life and his 
condition did not permit further 
travel, so he was forced to remain. 

In his breviary the Bishop kept 
a small piece of paper with the 
sentence: ‘“‘Whatever happens to 
you is arranged by God. It is His 
Will and, therefore, that is the best 
for you.” 

This sentence was no doubt on 
his mind when, frustrated in his 
last request, he died, at the age of 
71, without seeing the start of 1960. 


A FAREWELL HOMAGE was extended to Bishop Lanfranconi by one of his 


Burmese parishioners as he prepared to leave his jungle mission. It would be 
his last visit to them. 
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The holy Abbot worried 
about the soul of one of 
his rather unholy monks 
The result was 


GREGORIANY 


Eprnmeny PACED slowly over the 
stone floor of the monastery, 
He gazed through the window, down 
onto the houses of sixth-century 
Rome. But he was too pre-occupied 
to see them and the wrinkles on 
his forehead deepened as he thought 
about Justus. Usually he only wor- 
ried about living monks, but then, 

they weren’t like Justus. 
Don’t misunderstand, now. Justus 
was a good monk and all, but it 
»* was just that he... well, he had 
a very difficult time keeping the 
vow of poverty. AS Abbot of St. 
Andrews, Gregory had chided Justus 
several times for the way he looked 
at and talked about worldly goods. 
And sometimes he even kept small 
possessions. For a monk, this is a 





grave fault and now that Justus 
had died, Gregory worried that 
the poor monk might have to spend 
much time in purgatory to pay for 
his sins. 





ri SUDDENLY the Abbot snapped his 
fingers together as an idea struck 
him. Quickly he called in his as- | 
sistant and ordered, “‘You are to 
have the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
said on 30 consecutive days... 
without a break .. . for the repose 


A consolation for the bereaved of Justus’ soul.’’ The monk looked 
Tae darko atte l: ale puzzled but went off to give in 
departed loved ones are es- structions. 

pecially helped by Gregorian The next 29 days passed peace- 


Meneers fully in the monastery, but on the 
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MASSES 


stipend for Gregorian Masses is 
usually higher than for the same 
number of Low Masses. 

A person may not have the Masses 
offered for himself while he is still 
alive but it is extremely advisable 
to make arrangements for having 
them said as soon as possible after 
death. The PIME Missionaries have 
certificates for those who wish to 
have Gregorian Masses said for 











State 


the | 30th day, one of Gregory’s monks themselves after death. This certif- 
ery, | came'to him and reported a vision. cate should be placed with valuable 
own | Justus had appeared to him, re- papers so that it can be sent in 
bury | joicing because he had been freed immediately after death. As soon as 
pied from his sufferings because of the notification of death is received the 
on | Masses the Holy Abbot had caused Missionaries proceed to offer up 
ight | to be offered for him. the Mieuie 
wor- Later, in 590 A.D., Gregory was Usually Gregorian Masses are 
hen, | to mount the throne of Peter and, 4.+ted as soon as possible after 

- Pope Gregory I, he became re- the death of a person but there is 
stus | sponsible for Gregorian Chant and 1, jpeason why they may not be 
t it | many other changes in the Church. cles te a Gel person a“ 
had | He was later canonized as St. any time, even many years after 
the | Gregory the Great and much of death 
his work became accepted by the The PIME Missionaries of SS. 
istus whole Church. Included = the Peter and Paul are grateful for 
oked | Pious cumom of having 30 “Gre- the opportunity to say these Gre- 
ods, | sorian Masses said for departed gorian Masses because they are 
mall | friends and relatives. participating in an important work 
is a This practice is encouraged by the of the Church and because the offer- 
stus Church and the Sacred Congrega- ing is used for the education of 
that | tion of Indulgences has declared future priests 
pend that “‘the offering of 30 Gregorian ar a Se el ai a la 3 
y for Masses has a special efficacy for | Pime Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul 

obtaining from the Divine Goodness | 121 E. Boston Blvd.; Detroit 2, Michigan 
1 his and Mercy the deliverance of a suf- | O) Dear Father, please have 30 Gregorian 
ruck | fering soul. : Masses said for the repose of the soul 
| al CONDITIONS FOR SAYING Gre- ! of 
e to | Soman Masses are: 1. They must ! O Please have Gregorian Masses said for me 
Mass be offered only for the dead. 2. They after | die. Send me a certificate that | may 
Seas } can be said for only one deceased ! keep with my important papers so that you 
, person. 3. While the Masses need |! pe an " a , 
oked | not be said on the same altar or by me : 
= the same priest, they must be said ! | am enclosing a stipend of $ 

for 30 consecutive days. If the | Nome 
eace- | Series is broken, it must be started | (please print 
1 the all over again. This is why the ! Address 
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The Prayénof Pope John) 


The following is a@ n@W prayer composed by His — 
Holiness to thank God for the gift-of Faith. It also begs 
that we will be worthy of this’Fatth and do all in our 
powWer to spread it. The prayer carries a partial induk 
gence of three years every time it is said with a contrité 


O Jesus, living Son of God, who became man to reveal 
the mystery of the Heavenly Father’s love and, with 
the precious sacrifice of Yourself, performed His will of 
mercy and of salvation for all peoples, we adore You and 
praise You for having enlightened and redeemed us. 

O Jesus, who sent Your Apostles to reap harvests of souls 
in the fields of the whole world and promised to draw all 
to Your crucified Self, we thank You for having sent us 
those people who have taught us Your truth and communi- 
cated Your grace to us. 

Through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Your mother and our heavenly mother, Queen of Angels 
and of Saints, we pray to You that we may be worthy sons 
of Your Church, faithful to Your teaching and to Your 
commandments, under the guidance and protection of Your 
vicar on earth, the father of our souls. 

Grant that we may be docile to our Bishops and priests, 
for whom we invoke the graces of santification and of the 
apostolate; that we may be, according to Your will, the 
salt and light of our land and our people. 

We beg of You the grace to grow in faith, in hope and in 
charity, so that we may make everyone know the joy and 
peace that the Holy Ghost has spread in our hearts, and 
prepare ourselves for the happiness and glory without end 
in the paradise that You have opened to all sons of God. 
Amen. 





